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ADMINISTRATIVE CENTRALIZATION AND 
DECENTRALIZATION IN FRANCE. 

In no part of the world has the question of administrative 
centralization assumed such importance as in France. 
Public discussion of the subject has been almost continuous 
since the Revolution. It is furthermore characteristic of 
the French tendency toward abstract political theories that 
until recently this discussion touched only upon the more 
general and theoretical aspects of the question. In the last 
few years, however, the literature published on this subject 
has taken a more practical turn and attention has been 
directed toward the causes and sources of administrative 
centralization. It is the object of this paper to trace briefly 
these causes as well as to show the present tendencies in 
French administrative development. 

The notion that centralization in France dates from the 
Revolution, or from Napoleon is far from correct. The 
name g&nStalitf, or province, it is true was changed to 
departement during the Revolution. The territorial basis 
of these administrative districts was also changed in order 
to obliterate all recollections of the ancien regime, while the 
intendant who had ruled over the ge'nSralite' now became the 
prefet with similar powers over the department. But 
neither in the real character of the organization, nor in the 
distribution of power between the central and local authori- 
ties, did any permanent important change form the pre- 
Revolutionary organization take place. Centralization had 
arisen long before the Revolution. 

What then was the origin of this peculiar method 
of organization? To this it must be answered that central- 
ization in France dates from the formation of the French 
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nation. It would be even more correct to reverse the 
order of the statement and say that France as a nation 
was created by the concentration of her political and 
administrative organization. A glance at the map of 
Europe as late as the fifteenth century, or a mere mention 
of the names of the French provinces at that time, will make 
this clear at once. After the dissolution of Charlemagne's 
Empire, what is now France was merely a heterogeneous 
mass composed of small principalities, many of them owing 
not even a nominal allegiance to the crown. Beginning 
with the latter half of the twelfth century came that tre- 
mendous struggle for supremacy between king and nobles 
which lasted over five hundred years. The different stages 
in the conflict and the progress of the central or local powers 
respectively are seen in the formation of the Council of 
Peers, the Pragmatic Sanction, the establishment of royal 
courts of justice, the revival of imperial traditions by the 
Ugistes or students of the Roman law, the civil war with the 
Protestants, the Fronde, the financial ruin of the bourgs, 
the resulting interference of the crown in municipal affairs 
and the abolition of the provincial assemblies or etats prov- 
inciaux. Beginning principally with Philippe Auguste and 
ending with Louis XIV. we find a strong, consistent and 
almost continuous policy of administrative concentration 
pursued by the French monarchs and their ministers, until 
finally France was consolidated into a homogeneous etat 
unitaire. That this consolidation was the result of conscious 
racial unity, of natural affinity or community of economic 
interest (at that time), surely no one will care to maintain. 
The territory acquired by conquest or marriage had to be 
retained, the population absorbed and controlled, the royal 
authority must be extended over the new, and strengthened 
in the old parts of the kingdom. 

But in what could the extension of royal authority consist? 
Certainly not in a mere declaration by the nobles of their 
submission to the royal will but rather in the extension 
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of the machinery of royal administration and in the sub- 
ordination of the local organization to the central authori- 
ties. That is precisely what did occur. The internal 
history of France from the beginning of the thirteenth 
century on is largely a record of disputes as to whether 
the king or a particular baron was entitled to exercise a 
certain administrative power, to appoint to a certain judicial 
office, or as to whether the ordinances of a certain town 
must be approved by the crown before they were valid, etc. 
Iyittle by little the systematic policy of the king began to 
tell; the nobles, with some notable exceptions, as in the 
war of the Fronde, failed to present a united front, they 
were reduced to subjection one at a time and became a social 
rather than a political power. The cause of feudalism was 
lost. The people of Languedoc and of Languedoil, the Nor- 
man and the Acquitanian still retained, in part, their dis- 
tinctive traits, their peculiar laws and customs. But the 
constantly increasing power of the king, the growing inter- 
ference of the royal commissioners sent out from Paris to 
inspect and control the various local administrative bodies, 
even the burden of royal taxation itself, all tended to 
remind the inhabitants of the provinces that they owed 
allegiance to the king. Gradually the itinerant royal com- 
missioner becomes a more or less permanent official with a 
fixed seat of activity. Under Richelieu the commissaire 
departi dans les provinces becomes the intendant whose func- 
tions are to direct the entire administration of \heg6niralitS 
according to instructions received from Paris. But the in- 
tendant represents in no sense the local or provincial gov- 
ernment in the eyes of the people. His strongest efforts 
are directed toward the destruction of local self-govern- 
ment, and when, finally, these efforts are successful and the 
local etats provinciaux are no longer convoked, there then 
remains no further obstacle to the royal will. Centraliza- 
tion has produced absolutism, and absolutism moulds the 
unity of the nation. This in brief is the pre-Revolutionary 
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history of administrative centralization and of its influence 
on the growth of the French nation. 

When the Revolution came, a demand was at once made 
to revive the old provincial estates and to restore some 
degree of autonomy to the communes and localities. 
Local control of municipal police, of the amount and 
distribution of municipal taxation, free election of muni- 
cipal officials, local jurisdiction of unimportant civil suits, 
etc., were all reasonably claimed by the local bodies as 
being within the proper field of their activity. These 
demands were granted by the Constituent Assembly in 
1789, and the result was an administrative experiment 
which though short-lived was yet so interesting as to 
deserve a brief examination in passing. The law of 
December 14, 1789, granted to the communes or munici- 
palities almost entire independence in matters affecting the 
communal budget, local taxation and loans and the estab- 
lishment and administration of communal institutions as 
above mentioned. Central control was almost entirely 
abolished. The newly created ' 'department' ' was endowed 
•with relatively less power than the commune, but with 
a like degree of freedom from central control. Among the 
powers of the departmental organization were the appor- 
tionment of direct taxes among the municipalities, the 
surveillance of the collection of taxes, regulation of vaga- 
bondage and begging, supervision of hospitals, care and 
management of funds for the encouragement of agriculture 
and industry, public education, maintenance of the main 
roads, service of the militia, etc. These functions of the 
departments and communes respectively do not seem to an 
American at the present day to be unusually or excessively 
wide in their scope, but the change was sufficiently radical 
and violent in France at that time to insure its complete 
failure. 

In considering this law, which was the most radical 
of all attempts at decentralization ever made in France, 
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one student of French administrative history, Monnet,. 
has very properly called attention to the condition of 
political life in the various local bodies and particularly 
in the municipalities at that time, as well as to the peculiar 
character and extent of the law itself. Aside from the 
natural confusion and demoralization which the Revolution 
was constantly causing in local and communal administra- 
tion, there were other important reasons for the failure of 
this measure. The communes had been unaccustomed to 
managing their own affairs under the regime of centraliza- 
tion previously existing. Again the more influential and 
talented men capable of taking part in the local administra- 
tion had been called to Paris in the Convention or attracted 
thither by the political agitation, and, finally, those called 
on to conduct the new municipal organization were not as 
a rule experienced or capable men. 

I^ack of governmental experience in the stormy and 
turbulent period of the Revolution must alone have caused 
failure, but still another obstruction prevented the success 
of the new system, viz., the law of 1789 contained within 
itself the elements of failure. In their zeal to secure a 
decentralized organization the members of the Constituent 
Assembly had absolutely neglected all effective means of 
central control over the local assemblies and officials. 
The communes were well-nigh cut off from the central 
government. They were placed in such a position that 
although nominally subject to the supervision of the 
central authorities, they were in reality independent. 
The chief executive appointed only the ministers, all other 
important offices were filled by popular election. Now in 
order to prevent chaos in any system of adminstrative 
organization, one of two general methods of central control 
is necessary: either there must exist, as in America, a 
minute regulation of official duties prescribed by the legis- 
lature and a corresponding enforcement of these regulations 
by the judiciary or, as in most European countries, official 
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duties must be constantly regulated and defined by means 
of an administrative control exercised by the executive. 
The law of 1789 failed to provide either of these methods of 
control. As a consequence the local officials, affected by the 
feverish excitement of the times, were moved to secure the 
endorsement of their local constituents at all hazards rather 
than to obey the directions of the central government where 
the two came in conflict. For these causes the French 
administration, both local and national, soon after the 
passage of the law of 1789 fell into a state of indescribable 
anarchy and chaos. 

Viewed in the light of this administrative disintegration 
it is not difficult to understand that the entire nation, weary 
of misrule and confusion, should gladly entrust supreme 
and dictatorial power to the hands of the directorate. In 
order to re-establish a government worthy the name it was 
necessary to put an end, once for all, to local defiance of 
national authority. Hence the Constitution of the Year 
III. and the administrative laws following. These measures 
simply revived the centralization of the ancien regime under 
a panoply of new names, and with the accompaniment of the 
modern American spoils system. To such a degree was 
this revival of the old organization with unique additions 
carried that the directorate at the height of its power con- 
trolled ministry, departments and communes by its actually 
exercised power of appointment. The saying that "Paris 
is the head and heart of France' ' became literally true. 
That such a colossal "machine," legalized by the constitu- 
tion and supported by centuries of habit, should become 
the instrument of tyranny was but natural. It was only 
the inherent weakness in the composition of the central 
government itself and the advent of Napoleon that saved 
France from a still longer period of the same misrule. The 
Napoleonic centralization which followed the adoption of 
the Constitution of the Year VIII. and of the imperial con- 
stitution, contained nearly all the obnoxious elements of the 
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organization under the directorate, with this one important 
difference, that the administrative machinery of the empire 
was highly efficient and carried out to their smallest details- 
the magnificent projects of the emperor. This fact alone 
led France to condone or at least to tolerate the imperfec- 
tions of the new system. 

The political changes of this time illustrate very clearly 
one aspect of the concentration of administrative power 
which is usually overlooked, viz., the ever present possi- 
bility of a coup d 'itat or the establishment of a dictatorship 
which is latent in every highly centralized organization. 
In no country but France could such a tyrannical influence 
be exerted by the capital over the rest of the land as was- 
shown in the various and arbitrary changes of the Revolu- 
tion. In no state with a less centralized organization could 
we find such a series of rapid shiftings of power and suc- 
cessful revolts as were developed in the Revolution of 1789, 
the establishment of the Directorate, the coup d'etat of the 
first Napoleon, the Restoration, the Revolutions of 1830 
and 1848, the second coup d'etat, the paralysis of the entire 
country by the German occupation of the capital in 1871, 
and finally in the. singular phenomenon presented by the 
rise of Boulangism. This remarkable succession of events 
is not a coincidence. The strength, and at the same time 
the weakness of France, is at the centre, and he who gains 
the capital has the entire state machinery in his power. 
Military concentration and the facility of rapid mobilization 
are often of primary importance, particularly in a military 
state, but will it be for a moment contended that a cen- 
tralization of the entire civil administration is at all neces- 
sary to secure military concentration? Is it necessary in 
order that "the nation should rise in war as one man" for 
one man or one city to control the whole nation in all 
matters civil and military and at all times? Here then the 
astonishing facility, with which one man or body of men 
has so often controlled France to her sorrow finds at least 
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a partial explanation. Much in French national life that 
has been ascribed to the fickle and volatile character of the 
people is attributable to no such characteristic, but rather 
to the influence of an unfortunate administrative organiza- 
tion inherited from the ancien regime. 

A second and closely allied consequence of this method 
of organization is seen in its effects on the political training 
and activity of the people. It is certainly safe to say that 
no people, however gifted with political genius, can, at a 
moment's notice, take up the reins of government with 
safety if they have for centuries been deprived of all oppor- 
tunity to take part in the government. Similarly we may 
assume that, other things being equal, that nation will 
govern itself best which has had the most experience and 
practice in so doing. But it is evident that as an adminis- 
trative organization is centralized the activity of the local 
bodies must be proportionally diminished. Now since the 
field of local administration is the training-school par excel- 
lence of the citizen, it results that a centralized organization, 
if it does not prevent, at least provides no adequate oppor- 
tunity for the political education of the people. The con- 
sequences of this lack of political training must be 
unfavorable to good government in any modern country, 
but they are intensely aggravated in cases where, as in 
France, state action has pervaded nearly all spheres of 
human activity. In such countries, since the government 
is called on to perform so much, it should be all the more 
subject to the guidance of an enlightened and experienced 
popular control. In other words the evils of paternalism in 
France have been greatly multiplied by the existence of 
such a centralized administrative organization. Since the 
administrative affairs of the nation are not controlled by an 
active participation of the people, a complex administrative 
machine has arisen which seeks to direct public affairs, 
great and small, from a single centre, but which is itself 
above and beyond the immediate control of the people. 
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A third evil of the French system, and one to which con- 
siderable attention has already been directed in France, is 
seen in the intellectual, industrial and commercial concen- 
tration produced. This is one of the most important and 
most evident of all the ill effects traceable to governmental 
concentration. The knowledge of this fact has done much 
to mould public opinion in the departments toward a policy 
of decentralization. 

The consequences of centralization thus far outlined have 
been largely of a general political and social nature. Other 
disadvantages there are which affect more directly the capa- 
bility and practical efficiency of the administration itself. 
It is admitted by prominent French government officials and 
members of the Chamber that a centralized organization 
works, under ordinary circumstances, with much less 
rapidity than one in which comparative freedom is allowed 
to the local bodies. The transmission to the central 
authorities of matters which could easily be dispatched in 
the localities, the necessity of a decision by the heavily 
burdened central organs and the transmission of this 
decision again to the locality in which the matter originated, 
the endless approval or disapproval of local acts by the pre- 
fect or even in some instances by the president at Paris, 
and the immense number of affairs which are acted on in a 
purely formal and perfunctory way, are all features of this 
method of organization. A certain degree of cumbersome 
and tedious awkwardness is therefore attached to all func- 
tions of local government in France. 

There remain two other important defects charged to 
the existing system in France which must be passed over 
with mere mention, viz., extravagance and peculiar liability 
to corruption. Expenses are increased, it is declared, by 
the additional officials necessary to the maintenance of that 
control and supervision over the local bodies which forms 
an essential feature of this system. A considerably larger 
number of recorders, accountants and clerks is made 
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necessary by the additional bookkeeping, and, it is 
claimed, strict economy is not exercised in the central 
offices to the same degree as in the local bodies, where each 
item of expenditure is more distinctly felt. 

If then such have confessedly been the results of govern- 
mental centralization, it will be asked, can it be true that 
a whole nation has been so deceived or so unmindful of its 
welfare as to make no effort to change these conditions? 
The contrary is true. France has been struggling for almost 
a century to shake off the remnants of the old system and 
to develop a new organization. At the present moment a 
commission composed of men familiar with all the various 
branches of the administrative service is engaged on a plan 
of reorganization. Before entering on the consideration 
of this final stage of the development it will be necessary 
to outline briefly the more important attempts to secure a 
decentralized system since the Revolution. 

The law of 28 Pluvi6se, year VIII. , retained the Revolu- 
tionary division of the country into departments rather than 
provinces. Proceeding upon the principle that "action is 
the function of one person, deliberation, that of many," 
the law of that year established, or rather confirmed 
certain important features which had been introduced 
largely by preceding laws, and which have remained 
to the present day. At the head of the department, 
the arrondissement and the municipality or commune was 
placed a direct agent of the central government, the prefet, 
the sous-prifet and the maire, respectively, each appointed 
by the central authorities. The local agents were charged 
with the active administrative functions of their respective 
districts, whereas the deliberative powers were entrusted to 
collective bodies, boards or councils. * 

Naturally the councils, or boards, came to be considered as 
representing local interests, while the maire, sous-pre/et, 

* The conseil ghi&ral in the department, the conseil d' arrondissement in the 
arrondissement and the conseil municipal in the commune. 
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and prifet, respectively, occupied a double position, first, 
as the active executive heads of their administrations, and 
therefore as agents of the respective councils, for the trans- 
action of purely local matters, and, second, as direct agents 
of the central government. The keynote of this entire 
system is unity. Every feature of the tremendous work of 
symmetrical beauty was in a measure justified by the events 
which preceded or accompanied it. The presence of an 
agent of the central government at the head of each admin- 
istrative division and subdivision, as well as the concentra- 
tion in his hands of all active executive power, was a direct 
consequence of the difficulties experienced during the civil 
war of la Vendie and of the confusion and anarchy into 
which local affairs had been brought by the independence 
of the councils and boards. Again the anxiety to avoid 
sectional discords led, as before mentioned, to a complete 
break with the past in the substitution of departmental for 
the old and familiar provincial divisions of the country, so 
that even the names of the ancient provinces were avoided. 
The choice of the members of local councils was not at first 
made by popular election, but was placed in the appointment 
of the central government in order to secure the absolute 
dependence of these local bodies upon the central authorities. 
That a people which, but ten years before, had gone to so 
much trouble to enumerate in detail the abstract rights of 
man, should now declare itself incompetent to elect even 
the councillors of the village commune is to be accounted 
for on the ground that the ideal now sought was not liberty 
but authority. 

With the restoration of the Bourbons, little or nothing 
was changed. Public opinion and the pacific policy of the 
king led to the consideration of a scheme of internal reform 
and to the law of 182 1, but this measure was of no great 
practical importance. The Revolution of 1 830 brought with 
it a series of changes looking toward the extension of the 
principle of popular election and the laws of 1831, '33, '37 
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and '38 placed the choice of members of the local councils in 
the hands of the people. The legislation of the years 
named also extended the powers of the local councils to 
some slight degree, the law of 1837 relating to the com- 
munes and that of 1838 to the departments. It was also at 
this time that the department, which had originally been a 
mere administrative subdivision, began to assume a more 
corporate character, thus adding to the tendency toward 
decentralization. Under the first empire, by reason of the 
unusual expenditures of the central government, it was 
sought to shift some of the financial burdens of the latter to 
the departments, and to this end the administration of cer- 
tain roads was transferred to departmental control. Sub- 
sequently, the departmental finances becoming more 
important, a regular departmental budget arose. Beside 
the usual and prescribed departmental taxes the right of 
that organization to acquire and hold property was finally 
recognized and, in this way, from a mere territorial division, 
the department became a more or less organic body, with 
independent resources and taxation. The Revolution of 
1848 produced no important administrative changes beyond 
an extension of the popular suffrage in local elections. In 
1852 began a series of transformations which marked 
definitely the accession of a new emperor. Article 57 of 
the new constitution replaced the appointment of the maires 
of communes in the hands of the Chief Executive of the 
Republic, and this provision was confirmed by section 7 of 
the law of July 7, 1852, and section 2 of the law of May 5, 
1855. Further, the laws named extended the appointing 
power of the executive to include the chairmen, vice-chair- 
men and secretaries of the departmental councils. The 
corresponding officers in the council of the arrondissement 
were appointed by the prefect, who was, as we have seen, 
merely an instrument or agent of the central government. 
The executive was also given the power to dissolve these 
local councils under certain circumstances. This legislation 
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was, in short, essentially centralizing in its tendency. It 
possessed much the same significance as the law of the Year 
VIII. , in that both marked the substitution of a dictator- 
ship for political anarchy. 

With these reactionary laws of the second empire the ten- 
dency toward decentralization was, for the moment, checked. 
The entire period from the restoration of the Bourbons to 
the middle of the reign of Napoleon III., had in fact wit- 
nessed but little progress in this regard. The grounds for 
this conservatism are not difficult to discover. Administra- 
tive centralization, as we have seen, meant the subjection 
of the entire country to a central point, the concentration 
and consolidation of power in the hands of a few officials at 
the capital. Therefore just as in America during this same 
period, each successive strict-constructionist party on secur- 
ing the reins of power was ipso facto converted to a platform 
of liberal construction, so in France each faction, once in 
control, saw itself forced to use and preserve its power 
by all possible means. Therefore each successive faction 
when in power refused to destroy that peculiar administra- 
tive organization which offered to the dominant party an 
effective means of retaining power. For this reason no im- 
portant measure of decentralization found a place in the 
legislation of France until toward the close of the Second 
Empire. Each faction feared to loosen its hold upon the 
administrative machinery of the country lest it should 
thereby lose its political ascendency. The first administra- 
tive change under Louis Napoleon was made, we have seen, 
in the direction of centralization. But as the glittering 
pageantry of the Second Empire began to lose its novelty 
for the Parisians, and as the constantly increasing financial 
burdens gave added strength to the opposition party, it be- 
came evident that some means of allaying the growing dis- 
content must be found. The foreign wars waged during 
this reign were also largely brought on by the causes named, 
but these wars were not sufficient to distract public 
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attention from the internal condition of the country. Finally, 
in 1863, several men, prominent in various walks of life, 
who were met together in Nancy for informal discussion of 
social and political matters, became interested in the various 
aspects of the question of administrative decentralization. 
They published the result of their discussions in a pamphlet 
which has since then been known as the ' ' Matufeste de 
Nancy. ' ' 

The essential points of reform proposed by this manifesto 
were: 

1. Strengthen the commune, 

2. Revive the canton,* 

3. Abolish the arrondissement, 

4. Emancipate the department from the strict central control to 
which it had been subjected, 

5. Abolish administrative courts and transfer their jurisdiction to 
the ordinary courts. 

These simple demands, comprehensible to all and based 
on sound reasoning, obtained such a wide circulation 
throughout the country that they threatened to become the 
platform of a strong political party. The "Manifeste de 
Nancy " provoked a deluge of pamphlets on the subject, the 
liberal tendencies of the moment identified themselves with 
the new movement, and in 1869 there followed a Congress 
at I,yons and another manifesto. The government saw 
itself forced to make some definite concessions to the new 
current of public opinion, and in February, 1870, a com- 
mission of decentralization composed of forty-seven members 
was appointed. This commission was charged with a study 
of the entire question and the elaboration of a scheme of 
reorganization. At the outbreak of the war with Prussia 
four important bills on the organization of the departmental 
councils, of the cantonal councils, the communal organiza- 
tion and the prefectoral councils had been prepared. The 

* The canton was an administrative subdivision larger in size than the com- 
mune. It was claimed that the canton formed a much more natural basis for an 
administrative unit than the arrondissement. 
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war interrupted this as it did all other plans for internal 
improvement. But it is deeply significant of the importance 
attached to this question that immediately after the sup- 
pression of the Commune at Paris and the meeting of the 
National Assembly, the subject of administrative organiza- 
tion was again taken up and, in the law of August, 1871, 
the first of what was intended as a series of measures look- 
ing toward decentralization was passed. This law, the 
main provisions of which are still in force, introduced some 
new features in the departmental organization. The powers 
of the departmental councils were extended, their independ- 
ence slightly increased, the prefectoral council was given 
the functions of an administrative court, and a departmental 
commission composed of non-professional members elected 
in the department, was established in order to secure a local 
control over the administrative acts of the prefect. This 
was a modification of one of the suggestions embodied in 
the Manifesto of Nancy. Without attempting to examine 
in detail the provisions of this law it may nevertheless be 
said that they fell far short of securing any important or 
substantial decentralization of administrative power. All 
action on administrative and financial matters of even 
moderate importance required the approval of the central 
authorities. The prefect, despite the influence of the 
departmental commission, still continued to exercise a pre- 
dominant influence in departmental administration and was 
still the mere instrument of the central government. No 
further change of importance was made until thirteen years 
later, when the law of April 5, 1884, was passed. 

As the law of 1871 related to the department, so that of 
1884 attempted to reorganize the commune. The list of 
affairs in which the communal council possessed comparative 
independence was slightly enlarged and a better co-ordina- 
tion of the powers of the mayor and the communal council 
was effected. Nevertheless, the more important points of 
central control, especially in financial matters and the tutelle 
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administrative or guardianship of the commune exercised 
by the prefect and sub-prefect were not essentially changed. 
In short the law of 1884, while greatly improving the posi- 
tion of the commune in respect of its internal organization, 
by no means abolished the obnoxious elements of habitual 
interference on the part of the prefect. It is further char- 
acteristic of the laws of 1871 and 1884 that they typify in a 
most interesting way the European methods of legislation 
on administrative subjects in that they tend to codify as com- 
pletely as practicable the law of departmental and communal 
administration and to provide a uniform basis for all local 
bodies of a certain kind throughout the entire land. The last 
of the laws on this subject was that of March 27, 1890, which 
provided for the formation of special associations or unions 
of communes for various purposes. Among the objects for 
which such syndicats de communes may be formed are the 
establishment of a common system of public charities, a 
hospital, a school, local roads, a museum, library, eta 
This provision is evidently the result of somewhat similar 
conditions to those which in England produced the union 
of parishes for the support of a workhouse. 

In leaving this part of the subject we should note that the 
organization of the commune, or of the administrative unit 
which shall supplant the commune, is the crucial point in the 
entire question of decentralization. The French commune 
of to-day is too small, it is not capable of an independent 
organization and existence. It therefore appears that, if 
France is to secure a decentralized organization, there must 
first be formed some larger administrative unit which will 
also be distinctly local in character. * For this reason it has 
been proposed to revive the canton, which includes several 
communes, but which at the present time is only used as an 
electoral and military recruiting district and as the territory 

*Thls is shown to be the case in the brochure "La Dtcentralisation" by II. 
Deschanel, Paris, 1895. The author states that of 36,000 French communes 17,400 
have not more than 1,000 inhabitants and 17,000 have not more than 500 inhab- 
itants each. 
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of the justice of the peace. It seems highly probable there- 
fore that either the canton or the union of communes will 
play a highly important part in the solution of the question 
of decentralization. 

Since 1890 there has been a growing movement of public 
opinion in favor of decentralization which bids fair to bring 
about more important measures of this nature than any 
that have gone before. In December, 1894, the Prime 
Minister, M. Dupuy, in a speech before the chamber gave 
a definite promise that the question of administrative decen- 
tralization should be thoroughly investigated and brought 
to a final solution. In the early part of the year 1895, a 
National League of Decentralization was formed at Paris 
with the avowed object of bringing the matter before the 
public. After the fall of the Dupuy ministry and the ad- 
vent of M. Ribot the subject was again taken up and the 
decree of February n, 1895, was the result. The decree 
mentioned provides for the appointment of a commission 
composed of prominent men in the various professions 
for the purpose of studying the means best suited to secure 
further decentralization as well as a simplification of the 
administrative service The prime minister is a member 
ex-officio and directs the meetings of the commission, 
while the other members are senators, deputies, high 
administrative officials from the central offices, prefects, 
mayors, members of the academy, etc., numbering in all 
about seventy. The deliberations of the commission have, 
it is true, merely an advisory character, yet the con- 
clusions reached are of the greatest significance and interest 
to the entire world of constitutionally governed nations. 

The appointment of this commission not only shows 
that France has clearly recognized the disadvantages of a 
poorly balanced system of local government, but it also 
marks a definite recognition of the predominant impor- 
tance of administrative organization at the present day. 
The attention of all the more progressive peoples in the last 
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twenty-five years has been turned from constitutional theo- 
ries to questions of administration. It is being admitted 
on all sides that mere questions of form are of comparatively 
limited importance, and that the most sublimely worded 
constitution, if not animated and invigorated by an active 
and efficient administration, is but sounding brass. The 
French commission suffers, it is true, from its dependence 
on the will of the prime minister. Without his consent 
the commission may not convene, and its operations are 
thus likely to be suspended at any time by the political 
exigencies of the dominant party. In spite of this weak- 
ness in its organization, however, the commission has 
already extended its studies over a wide field of both for- 
eign and French administrative questions in connection 
with the main topic. It has also made valuable sugges- 
tions which have in important instances been embodied in 
executive decrees and ordinances. But most important of 
all from the standpoint of administrative science, the 
appointment of such a body has resulted in interesting a 
number of thoughtful and intelligent men in this question 
and thus enabled the whole matter to be placed before the 
public in a clear and unmistakable light. This, too, is the 
cause of the sudden revival of pamphlet literature on the 
subject, in which various public men, members of the com- 
mission and others, have expressed their views. 

The recommendations of the commission are especially 
worthy of note. The financial relations of the communes 
and departments have been given particular attention and a 
diminution of central control and interference recommended. 
A similar transfer of power from the central to the local 
offices in the collection of indirect taxes has been recom- 
mended and already acted upon by the executive authority. 
An extension of the powers of the prefect in order to un- 
burden the central ministries has also been suggested, and, 
similarly in pursuance of recommendations made by the 
commission the management of post and telegraph stations 
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has been decentralized in important particulars. A notice- 
able characteristic of the work of the commission, and one 
which seems to mark the beginning of a new era in French 
political development, is the almost entire absence of 
abstract theorizing and declamatory rhetoric in the reports 
of the commission and the eminently practical character of 
the suggestions made. The secretary of the commission 
has declared it to be the object of that body to undertake no 
great schemes of complete reorganization which would 
necessitate sweeping changes throughout the entire service 
and which would therefore have scant opportunity of adop- 
tion by the chambers. The avowed object of the commis- 
sion is rather to examine the national administration, 
ministry by ministry, bureau by bureau, one branch at a 
time, suggesting at each point such changes as are shown 
by experience to be warranted. It is largely by reason of 
the steadfast pursuance of this policy as well as the charac- 
ter of the men composing the commission that the results 
obtained have already proved to be of such great value and 
importance, bidding fair to exercise a profound influence on 
the political future of the French. 

Such have been the consequences of the popular move- 
ment which began in the later years of the Second Empire 
and which seems likely to grow still stronger until the local 
organization of France is freed from its present dependence 
and weakness. If the entire trend of this development were 
to be summed up in a few words, it might be said that the 
question of administrative centralization is largely coinci- 
dent with French history. The minute division of the 
empire subsequent to Charlemagne's death had destroyed 
the imperial power. This tendency to disintegration was 
first seriously combated by Philippe Auguste and his suc- 
cessors, and the long conflict which then ensued gradually 
turned in favor of the king. The various stages of this 
victory were not the causes but rather the results of corre- 
sponding steps in the centralization of the administrative 
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organization. The royal power was extended by reducing 
the local administrative bodies to mere agents of the royal 
will. National unity was the consequence of the absolute 
monarchy, but absolutism was only established and main- 
tained by means of centralization. National unity once 
securely established, however, the necessity for a highly 
concentrated administrative organization had ceased, while 
the transformation from a monarchical to a republican form 
of government made it imperative that the people should 
enjoy the opportunity for more frequent and continuous 
political training and activity. A carefully devised system 
of local self-government was, then, a necessity. But this 
was neglected, and as a consequence the existing local 
bodies are now found to be on the one hand too small in 
size to perform properly the important functions which in 
other countries are assigned to them while, on the other, 
they are superintended to death by the constant surveillance 
and interference of agents of the central government. The 
French people are thus left without interesting or adequate 
opportunities of political education. The main question 
whose solution is now being attempted in France is there- 
fore an exceedingly simple one, but none the less difficult 
It consists first, in preserving that moderate central control 
which has been found so necessary even in England, and 
second, in restoring the local organization to that position 
of strength and vigor which is so necessary to the political 
health of a great republic. 
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